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‘ Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuf.” WorTrTon. 





ANECDOTES OF SWIMMING. 





{Continued from the eatly Numbers of our present 
Volume, pages 9, 24, 32, 46, 64, 96.] 








SWIMMING ACROSS THE ~ 
HELLESPONT. 


. a 
[Frem Baldwin’s London Magazine.] 
—>- 


LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
LORD BYRON TO MR. MURRAY. 


—— 
« Ravenna, Feb. 11, 1821. 

« DEAR Srr,—In the 44th page, vol. Ist, 
of Turner’s Travels (which you lately sent 
me) it is stated that “ Lord Byron, when 
he expressed such confidence of its practi- 
cability, seems to have forgotten that Le- 
ander swam both ways, with and against the 
tide; whereas he (Lord Byron) only per- 
formed the easiest part of the task by swim- 
ming with it from Europe to Asia.” I cer- 
tainly could not have forgotten what is 
known to every schoolboy, that Leander 
crossed in the night, and returned towards 
the morning. My object was to ascertain 
that the Hellespont could be crossed, at all, 
by swimming: and in this Mr. Ebenhead 
and myself both succeeded ; the one in an 
hour and ten minutes; the other in one hour 
and five minutes: the tide was not in our fa- 
vour ; on the contrary, the great difficulty 
was to bear up against the current ; which, 
so far from helping us to the Asiatic side, 
set us down right towards the Archipelago. 
Neither Mr. Ebenhead, myself,.nor, I will 
Venture to add, any person on board the 





frigate, from Captain (now Admiral) Ba- 
thurst, downwards, had any notion of a dif- 
ference of the current on the Asiatic side, 
of which Mr. Turner speaks. I never heard 
of it till this moment, or I would have taken 
the other course. Lieutenant Ebenhead’s 
sole motive, and mine also, for setting out 
from the European side, was, that the little 
Cape above Sestos was a more prominent 
starting-place, and the frigate which lay be- 
low, close under the Asiatic castle, formed 
a better point of view for us to move to- 
wards ; and, in fact, we landed immediately 
below it. Mr. Turner says, ‘‘ whatever is 
thrown into the stream of this part of the 
European bank must arrive at the Asiatic 
shore.” This is so far from being the case, 
that it must arrive in the Archipelago if left 
to the current, although a strong wind from 
the Asiatic side might have such effect oc- 
casionally. 

‘«‘ Mr. Turner attempted the passage from 
the Asiatic side, and failed; ‘‘after five-and- 
twenty minutes, in which he did not advance 
a hundred yards, he gave it up from com- 
plete exhaustion.” This is very possible, 
and might have occurred to him just as 
readily on the European side. I particu- 
larly stated, and Mr. Hobhouse has done 
so also, that we were obliged to make the 
real passage of one mile, extend to between 
three and four, owing to the force of the 
stream. I can assure Mr. Turner that his 
success would have given me great pleasure, 
as it would have added one more instance 
to the proofs of its practicability. It is 
not quite fair in him to infer, that because he 
failed, Leander could not succeed. There 
are still four instances on record; a Neapoli- 
tan, ayoung Jew, Mr. Ebenhead, andmyself : 
the two last were in the presence of hun- 
dreds of English witnesses, With regard to 





the difference of the current, I perceived 
none; it is favourable to the swimmer on 
neither side, but may be stemmed by plung- 
ing into the sea a considerable way above 
the opposite point of the coast which the 
swimmer wishes to make, but still bearing 
up against it: itis strong; but if you cal- 
culate well, you may reach land. My owr 
experience, and that of others, bids me pro- 
nounce the passage of Leander perfectly 
practicable ; any young man in good health, 
and with tolerable skill in swimming, might 
succeed in it from either side. I was three 
hours in swimming across the Tagus, which 
is much more hazardous, being two hours 
longer than the passage of the Hellespont. 
Of what may be done in swimming, I shall 
mention one more instance—In 1818, the 
Chevalier Mingaldo, (a gentleman of Bas- 
sano) a good swimmer, wished to swim with 
my friend, Mr. Alexander Scott, and my- 
self: as he seemed particularly anxious on 
the subject, we indulged him. We all three 
started from the island of the Lido, and 
swam to Venice. At the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, Scott and I were a good way 
a-head, and we saw no more of our foreign 
friend ; which, however was. of no conse- 
quence, as there was a gondola to hold his 
clothes, and pick him up. Scott swamontill 
past the Rialto, where he got out ; less from 
fatigue than chill, having been four hours in 
the water, without rest, or stay, except what 
is to be obtained by floating on one’s back: 
this being the condition of our performance, 
I continued my course on to Santa Chiara, 
comprising the whole of the Grand Canal, 
(beside the distance from the Lido) and got 
out where the Laguna once opens to Fusina. 
I had been in the water, by my watch, with- 
out help or rest, and never touching ground 
or boat, four hours and twenty minutes, Te 
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this match, and during the greater part of 
its performance, Mr. Hoppner, the Consul- 
general, was witness, and it is well known 
to many others. Mr. Turner can easily’ 
verify the fact, if he thinks it worth while, 
by referring to Mr. Hoppner. The distance 
we could not accurately ascertain ; it was of 
course considerable. 

“¢T crossed the Hellespont in one hour 
and ten minutes only. I am now ten years 
older in time, and twenty in constitution 
than I was when I passed the Dardanelles, 
and yet two years ago I was capable of 
swimming four hours and twenty minutes ; 
and Iam sure that I could have continued 
two hours longer, though I had on a pair of 
trowsers—an accountrement which by no 
means assists the performance. My two 
companions were also four hours in the wa- 
ter, Mingaldo might be about thirty years 


of crossing at the narrowest point, instead 
of going up to the Cape above it, we should 
have been swept downto Tenedos. The 
Strait is however not extraordinarily wide, 
even where it broadens above and below the 
forts : as the frigate was stationed some time 
in the Dardanelles, waiting for the Firman, 
I bathed often in the Strait subsequently to 
our traject, and generally on the Asiatic 
side, without perceiving the greater strength 
of the opposing stream, by which Mr. Turner 
palliates his own failure. 
in the small bay which opens immediately 
below the Asiatic fort, was to dive for the 
land tortoises, which we flung in on purpose, 
as they amphibiously crawled along the bot- 
tom: this does not argue any greater vio- 
lence of current than on the European shore. 
With regard to the modest insinuation, that 
we chose the European side as “easier,” I 


Our amusement 





of age, Scott about. six and twenty. With 
this experience in swimming at different 
periods of age, not only on the spot, but else- 


where, of various persons, what is there to 


make me doubt that Leander’s exploit was 


perfectly practicable? If three individuals 
did more than passing the Hellespont, why 


should he have done less? But Mr. Turner 


failed; and, naturally seeking a plausible ex- 


cuse fer his failure, lays the blame on the 


Asiatic side of the Strait : to me the cause 
is evident. He tried to swim directly across, 
instead of going higher up to take the van- 
tage. He might as well have tried to fly 
over Mount Athos. 

‘‘ That a young Greek of the hcroictimes, 
in love, and with his limbs in full vigour, 
might have succeeded in such an attempt, 
is neither wonderful nor doubtful. Whether 
he attempted it or not is another question, 
because he might have had a small boat to 
save him the trouble. 

“I am yours, very truly, 
“ Byron. 

«P.S. Mr. Turner says that the swim- 
ming from Europe to Asia was ‘ the easiest 
part of the task.” I doubt whether Lean- 
der found it so, as it was the return; how- 
ever, he had several hours between the in- 
tervals. The argument of Mr. T. “that 
higher up or lower down the Strait widens 
so considerably, that he would have little 
Jabour by his starting,” is only good for in- 
different swimmers. A man of any practice 
or skill will always consider the distance, less 
than the strength of the stream. If Lieu- 
tenant Ebenhead and myseif’ had thought 


appeal to Mr. Hobhouse and Admiral Ba- 
thurst, if it be true or no (poor Ebenhead be- 
ing since dead.) Had we been aware of any 
such difference of current as is asserted, we 
would at least have proved it, and were not 
likely to have given it up in the twenty-five 
minutes of Mr. Turner’s own experiment.” 





Oe 


Che Traveler. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1n,—-After an interval of more than two years, I 
am at length induced to comply with your very flatter. 
ing request, that I would contribute a narrative of my 
foreign travels to the pages of the Kaleidoscope, and I 
now hand you the first of a series of familiar letters 
which J shall devote to the subject. 
To amuse is my humble aim, although to be the 
medium of instruction would afford me greater pleasure. 
f then the facts or observations contained in the follow- 
ing letters contribute in the smallest degree to the ad- 
vancement of literature, science, or the arts; to the 
removal of prejudice, and the consequent enlargement 
of the human mind, my ambition will be abundantly 
gratified. 
T have only to add, that important avocations so absorb 
my time, that I am unable to pledge myself to any de- 
gree of regularity in my communications. 
With best wishes for the prosperity of yeur ugeful 
and entertaining publication, I am 
Your most obedient servant, 

PEREGRINE. 





Liverpool, April 4, 1821. 





“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” 


6 The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
So help me, God!” 


LETTER I. 


S1r,—Quarreling with my bread and butter for 


in Messina; and more at home with the books of 
Virgil than the books of the counting-house, I em. 
barked on Sunday, the 16th July 1813, on board the 
brig » belonging principally to my father, 
Troops of friends accompanied me as far as the 
Rock, and, drinking to my success, materially les. 
sened at best a poor stock of that vulgar beverage, 
Barclay’s Entire. Full of delightful anticipation, | 
bade adieu to the receding shore of Lancashire and 
the oft-frequented Bidston Light-house, and sou; 
felt myself in a state better tu be conceived than 
described by those who have experienced the mise. 
ries of sea sickness. Five days, I cannot call them 
tedious, because books formed a part of my outfit, 
brought us in sight of Land’s End, Cornwall, and 
in three more I found myself in the calm of Fal. 
mouth harbour, after experiencing several severe 
squalls, particularly near tbe light-house, on the 
rocks called Longships, the appearance of which, 
during the gleams of a watery sun, surrounded and 
at times almost covered with foam, or what in tech. 
nical language are called breakers, was awfully 
grand, 

I was at night much interested by the luminous 
appearance of the water in what is termed the wuke, 
or immediately a-stern of the vessel. I found the 
light sufficiently strong to distinguish small print 
from the windows of the cabin, It was in vain, 
however, I attempted to secure the particles, which 
played like globules of mercury in the water, as it 
occasionally washed upon the deck. 

Satisfied without inquiry, it did uot occur to me 
to examine minutely a glass of the sea water, which 
was afierwards done by the scientific Dr. Traill, on 
his voyage to Gibraltar, and who proved that the 
light in question proceeded from a species of meduse@ 
or insect, 

Falmouth was at that time a bustling place, not 
only froin its being, as it now is, the principal packet 
station, but from the constant rendezvous of vessels 
proceeding with convoy, upwards of two hundred 
sail of which were then assembled. We were de- 
tained a fortnight before the men of war and mer. 
chant vessels for our destination arrived from the 
eastward, during which time 1 had an opportunity 
of viewing the environs, I was disappoiuted in not 
visiting the tin mines, not many miles distant ; but 
it was impossible without risking my passage, had 
the signal for sailing heen made in my absence. 

Pendennis and St. Maw’s castles protect the en- 
trance of the harbour. The former is extensive and 
strong; the latter little more than a smail fort, and 
the town a fishing hamlet; although the one has its 
Governor, and the other sends its Members to Par- 
liament. Whilst I remained at Falmouth, there 
were illuminations and other demonstrations of joy 
fur the Hero of Waterlov, who had just before gained 
the battle of Vittoria. Many officers and men were 
embarking to recruit bis ranks, full of enthusiasm, 
and contributed uo little to enliven the scene. 

It was one of those enchanting evenings which the 
month of August so frequently affords, when the 
wished-for signal bade us prepare, and the fleet un- 
moored. The sun was setting in the western ocean, 
and cast a warm glow upon every object ; the air 
was bright and serene; the breeze, although fair, 
scarcely sufficing to fil! the sails. All was tranquil, 
save the cheering ery of sailors heaving the anchors 
from the deep, and at intervals the wafted strains of 
the bands at Pendennis and on board the men of war 
playing the national anthem of Rule Britannia. 
Our convoy consisted of the Venerable, 74, Horatio 
frigate, and Echo sloop, having under their protec- 
tiun about ninety sail, amongst which was the fine 
brig Francis Ernest, of this port, then commanded 
by the notorious Delano. 

A few days of rough weather brought us into the 
famed ‘Bay of Biscay 0!” and in a week more the 
misty mountains near Corunna were in sight. 

1 could not look upon the grave of the brave but 
unfortunate Moore without a sigh. 








reasons which it is unnecessary to state, 1 embraced 





an epparently eligible offer of a commercial nature 


We were highly favoured with fine weather down 
the west of Portugal, but although we steered at 
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times pretty sear the land, and left many vessels at 
Oporto and Lisbon, the atmosphere was too hazy to 
allow more than a faint glimmer of the rock near 
the latter port. 

One evening, just before sunset, the commodore 
made a signal for the ships to close, an enemy being 
in sight. It proved a false alarm, the supposed hos- 
tile vessels turning out to be Portuguese men of 
war. When the largest of them was descried, we 
had no doubt of her being an American frigate, and 

obably one of a squadron on a cruize, and I must 
confess I felt all anxiety to be eyewitness of an ac- 
tion, 1 observed the shark and the dolphin in these 
seas; the latter is a most beautiful fish, in shape 
like the salmon, but the brilliancy of its colours 
exceeds description. I did not succeed in harpoon- 
ing any, but the sailors informed me, that whilst the 
fish is in the agonies of death, it changes its colours 
repeatedly. The dolphin of the ancients, which we 
so often see introduced in candelabra and tripods, 
is a fabulous creature. Nature seems to have given 
great facilities to the escape of small fish from the 
jawoof that insatiable monster, the shark ; as he is 
obliged, from the peculiar construction of his mouth, 
toturn upon his back before he can seize his prey. 
I often amused myself with throwing cabbage leaves 
and other matters to entice them under the stern, 
and ‘although they swallowed every thing so given, 
J could not get them within harpoon length. In one 
attempt of this kind, I had well nigh gone overboard, 
which made me desist. 

Passing pretty close to the promontory which 
gives title to the veteran Earl St. Vincent, Cape 
Trafalgar presented itself, and I sailed tranquilly 
ever tle spot rendered famous by the deeds of the 
heroic Nelson. Several ships here left us for the 
Western Islands. 

We had only just arrived at the mouth of the 
Straits of Gibraltar, when a violent gale from the 
eastward, called by seamen a levanfer, kept us toss- 
ing and tumbling two days and nights; it having, 
however, spent its fury on the third morning, we 
entered the Straits on the African side, and cvasting, 
by force of the current more than of the wind, as far 
as Apes Hill in Barbary, one of the Pillars of Her- 
cales, opposite Gibraltar, a light breeze carried us, 
after sixteen days’ ploughing the main, ito safe 
anehorage under the guns of this justly celebrated 
fortress. The peculiar situation and great im- 
portance of Gibraltar will be a sufficient excuse for 
my entering into rather a minute description of its 
various interesting points, [ shall therefore reserve 
such for the matter of another letter, and, in the 
interim, bid you adieu. 


[od eee 


The Naturalist’s Diary, 
For APRIL, 1821, 
[ To be continued throughout the year.) 


Now langhing SprrvG comes on, and birds, in pairs, 
Chirp in the lively woods, while balmy 2irs 

And warming beams, no more with frosts at strife, 
Wake from its trance the genial tide of life, 

That, as it flows through Nature’s swelling veins, 
Frees every pulse from Winter’s icy chains, 

And tints her mantling cheek with rosy hue, 

And calls her vernal beauties all to view. 


At this time of general reaovation among the 
varions tribes of plants and trees, the swelling buds 
‘spring from their coverts,” 


And push away the withered leaves that hung 
Whispering through many a shivering wintry blast, 
To fall in the first breath of Spring at last. 


In April the weather is mild, with gentle showers, 
affording to vegetables an abundant supply of water, 
which ix so indispensibly necessary to their exist- 
ence. This ix the general character of April; yet, 











we have sometimes very sharp frosts in this month 
as well as in its successor, May: 


The traveler deplores 

The wild caprice of April’s veering hours ; 

Now, mid soft gales, ws back her wintry vest, 
Now, in the rude storm, folds it o’er her breast. 


The arrival of the swallow, about the middle of 
the month foretels the approach of summer. The 
swallow was a favourite bird among the Greeks: his 
first appearance made a holiday for the Greek boys, 
and a song has been preserved in Athenzus, by 
which the little mendicants used to levy contri- 
butions on the good nature of their fellow-citizens. 
It is the general opinion of naturalists that the same 
pair of swallows annually return to the village where 
they built the preceding year, and attach themselves 
to the same nest, if it remain: should it be destroy- 
ed, they erect another in the same station, and this 
as long as they escape the various contingencies of 
their migratory life. That rooks feel an attachment 
to their old nests is obvious, from their commencing 
the repair of them so long before they finally inhabit 
them, and the noisy warfare that resounds through 
the rookery in contending for their ancient posses- 
sions. There is perhaps no bird more attached to 
particular sites thau the common flycatcher; one 
pair, or their descendants, building for many years 
successively in the same hole in. the wall, or on the 
same branch of a fruit-tree: being perfectly harm- 
less, and hence never molested, instinct may teach 
them, that where they found safety for their young 
at one time, they may find it at another. A pair 
of these birds has been known in one season to 
being off two broods from the same nest without 
its undergoing any repair. 

Young moles are now to be found in the nests; 
this is a good time, therefore, for destroying them. 
There are commonly four or five in a uest, and 
they are naked when first born. Weasels and stoats 
are great enemies to moles, and frequently get into 
their holes, kill the inhabitants, and take up their 
own abode there. Thus do the several sorts of 
vermin help to keep up a kind of balance of power 
among them. 

The next bird which appears after the swallow, is 
that sweet warbler the nightingale. From the time 
of Homer to the present day, the poets have ever 
considered the nightingale as a melancholy bird. 

That beautiful little bird the wryneck makes its 
appearance about the middle of the month, pre- 
ceeding the cuckoo by a few days. The well known 
cry of the cuckoo is heard soon after the wryneck, 
and ceases the latter end of June; its stay is short; 
the old cuckoos being said to quit this country 
about the end of June. 





Hail to thee, shouting Cuckoo! in my youth 
Thou wert long time the Ariel of my hope, 
The marvel of a summer! it did soothe 
To listen to thee on some sunny slope, 
Where the high oaks forbade an ampler scope 
Than of the blue sky upward—and to sit, 
Ses opr in the gladdening horoscope 
Which thou, my planet flung—a = fit, 
Long tithe my hours endeared, my kindling fancy smit. 
And thus I love thee still—thy monotone 
The self-same flashes through my frame ; 
And when thy voice, sweet Sybil, all is fown 
My eager ear, I cannot chuse but blame. 
O may the world these feelings never tame ! 
If age o’er me her silver tresses spread, 
I still would call thee by a lover’s name, 
And deem the spirit of delight unfled, 
Nor bear, though gray without, a heart to nature dead ! 
Wiffen’s Aonian Hours. 


The other summer birds of passage which arrive 
this month, make their appearance in the following 
order: the ring-ousel, the redstart, frequenting old 
walls and ruinous edifices; the yellow wren; the 
swift; the whitethroat; the opper lark, the 
smallest of the lark kind; and, lastly, the willow- 
wren, which frequents hedges and shrubberies, and 





feeds on insects, in search of which it is continually 
running up and down small branches of trees. The 
house-wren destroys many pernicious insects. That 
most elegant little bird, the yellow-wren, is only 
noticed by the frequenters and lovers of the coun- 
try; it is a more early harbinger of spring than 
any other of the migratory tribes: it animates the 
woods by its constant motion; and the frequent 
repetition of its simple note has a cheerful and 
varied modulation, that renders it very pleas- 
ing. Its arrival is commonly regulated by the sea- 
son; but early in April, if the weather be at all 
mild, the little groves resound with its harmony. 
The stone-curlew or great plover arrives about this 
time. 

Most birds awake early, but yet are abroad at 
different times. The rook is the first that awakes 
to salute the rising morn: roosting higher than 
most other birds, the rays of light first reach his 
abode. The restless inquisitive robin immediately 
follows: he is the last that retires to his dormitory, 
and is often about when the night birds appear; 
and, moving very early in the morning, he has less 
rest than any other bird. The cheerful melody of 
the wren comes next, and we hear him carvling 
when the songster is hardly visible in the twilight. 
The sparrow roosts in holes, and under caves, where 
the light of the morning does not so soon enter, 
and hence he is rather a tardy mover; we see him 
peeping from his shed, to note what is going for- 
ward: should any food be about, the sparrow in an 
instant descends and makes himself welcome; and, 
with a boldness that no other bird possesses, filches 
his grain from the trough of the pig, or shares with 
the gigantic turkey: scared away, he returns, and 
pilfers a portion, undismayed. The constant at- 
iendant on man, he follows him to the desert, asso- 
ciates with him in a distant isle, and partakes the 
profit of his industry; he is not known in a solitary 
and independent state. The blackbird leaves his 
ivy mantled shed. The martin welcomes the first 
solar ray, and from this time it is difficult to mark 
the priority of our wakers: if in summer, an uai- 
versal tuning and piping confounds the first notes 
of awakening pleasure; if in winter, their voices 
rarely detect them; a twit or a short chirp, when 
disturbed, alone is uttered. 

The tenants of the air are, in this month, busily 
employed in forming their temporary habitations, 
and in rearing and maintaining their offspring. 

About the middle of April, the bittern makes a 
holiow booming noise during the night in the breed- 
ing season, from its swampy retreats. 

The song of the blackcap is heard towards the 


end of the month, and affords great delight to the 
lovers of rural harmony. The time of the arrivat 


4 of the male bird is often the most enchantiug part 


of our spring; the groves resound with that gra- 
tulation and harmony which are so particularly ex- 
hilirating at this season, after the long silence and 
deprivation of winter. The most eminent of the choir 
is the blackcap, and his fine clear melody is easily 
distinguishable. Immediately upon bis arrival he 
begins to make a nest which he soon abandons, and 
commences another; and thus often makes a third 
or a fourth essay before he is satisfied with his la- 
bours or his site: during the period of incubation 
he is timid and restless to a degree; when the sum- 
mer fruits become ripe, his timidity ceases, and, 
repairing to our gardens with all his progeny, com- 
mences his ravages: the antwerp raspberry is his 


-| delight, and he clears away the crop in our very 


presence with a boldness he at no other time pos- 
sesses. The garden fruit becoming scarce, he re- 
tires from the scene of his plunder, and leaves the 
kingdom very early. A gentleman once tried the 
experiment of haviug a considerable number of the 
spring brood destroyed previously to the hatch, but 
with no success: the depredation on his fruit was 
not lesssened ; he lost his harmuny, and saved no 
fruit: the experiment was not repeated, A ripe 
jargonel pear is one of his prime delights. 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
—_ 


Of the Bachelors’ Ball (with the characters all) 
That was held at the Wellington Rooms ; 

Of this fanciful freak once more let us speak, 
To describe the most curious costumes. 


All the world of haut ton, all the strangers, each one, 
With others from many miles round; 

All the officers brave, all the gay and the grave, 
{n this motly mixture were found. 


It was long buzz'd about that a mighty great rout 
Was the Bachelors’ determination ; 

But when it was known, and the thing fairly blown, 
It eaus’d a most mighty sensation. 


The cards of invite flew by day and by night, 
At first—to each favourite fair ; 

Next—to country cousins, by sixes and dozens, 
And friends who would wish to be there. 


But who would not wish to partake of a dish 
They might ne’er in their lives see again ; 

What mind so invidious, what taste so fastidious, 
What man so unlike other men ? 


O believe us ’tis true, what we say entre nous, 
That many who sigh’d for admission, 

After labouring hard, sans procuring a card, 
Were compelled to repress their ambition. 


But a card once secured and admission ensured, 
The happy. delighted possessor 

Now ransack’d old prints, of all countries, for hints, 
Europe, Asia the greater and lesser. 


Not a part of the globe but they eagerly probe, 
America, Africa too; 

Q@ck vers'd in these topics, from the Line to the Tropics, 
Not a dress but they instantly knew. 


Portfeuilles of designs flew about and gave signs, 
*T was a chance if they e’er were recover’d ; 

For thus toss’d about many lost were no doubt, 
As their luckless collectors discovered. 


All the tailors of note who had e’er cut a coat, 
Having hastily taken new measures, 

‘Were employ’d, as they say, both by night and by day, 
To suit all their customers’ pleasures. 


All the top mantua-makers both Christians and Quakers, 
All milliners of a jine fancy, 

So busy were kept that for nights they ne’er slept, 
Mistress, maid, and poor ’prentice girl Nancy. 


The Finneys, Macleans, Woodvilles, Hodgsons, and 
Cains, 
The Dansons, the Tetleys, the Rennies, 
All names dear to fashion, led by Graystock and Cash on, 
Intent were securing the pennies. 


But Burroughs most shone, as yet little known, 
A young London tailor of merit, 

For those who have tried him have always employed him, 
And others will not long defer it. 


Before the fe, throng to the Rooms dash’d along, 
They call’d by the way at friends’ houses, 

Where crowds were collected, as might be expected, 
Boys and girls, married men and their spouses. 


At length, about ten, all the maids and the men 
Whom the Bachelors kindly invited, 

All flew to their carriage, as if to their marriage, 
And (seemingly) quite as delighted. 


As the Rooms they drew near there was somewhat of fear, 
That the mob might become rather rude, 


Many compliments paid to each man or each maid, 
Who in dressing had shown a nae taste, 

From the mob flew about with a laugh or a shout, 
Who then to the doors let them haste, 


At the entrance-hall of this gay fancy ball, 
The attention of each was arrested ; . 

Shrubs and plants in profusion caus’d such a delusion, 
Twas “‘ Spring’s breathing time” they protested. 


It is here we may mention what care and attention, 
Indeed what exertions unwearied, 

John Turner alone to collect these had shown, 
And dispose them ; so tastefully varied. 


As the guests now on glided, a pavilion provided 
With stars and with crescents resplendent, 

In the grand Turkish style, which, on viewing awhile, 
Show’d the same tasteful superintendent. 


Here sofas all round, almost low as the ground, 
With Ottomans circled so gay, 

Pure Grecian, no question, young Foster’s suggestion, 
The modern Palladio, they say. 


Quitting now this retreat and its soft easy seat, 
In passing the anti-rooms through, 
Sweet concord of sounds through the ball-room re- 


sounds, 
E’er they enter’d its dazzling view. 


Tho’ bewildered the sight, yet with fondest delight 
The eye wandered quick, but confounding, 

As on every side twas in vain to decide 

On the costume and dresses surrounding. 


Many females so fair had assum’d a new air, 

And many, tho’ oft styl’d the Graces, 

Had come to the Rooms in some ancient costumes, 
And look’d like old friends with new faces. 


But in spite of old gowns, and broad hats with low 
crowns, 

Or with rouge, which no cheek e’er enriches, 

Their beauty shone through, so clear to the view, 

We could swear they were Lancashire witches. 


Many others, dear creatures, preserved their sweet fea- 
tures, 

And came with their right honest looks, 

Enchanted, enchanting, whatever was wanting, 

Twas clear they’d not studied from books. 


No Janus was there to make the folk stare 
At the face, or before or behind, 

But profiles divided as if undecided, 

Show’d youth and age strangely combined. 


*Mongst the men there were seen both the air and the 
mien 

Of many that might be styl’d gentle, 

Who in foreign costume for once could assume 

The manners of men with a rental. 


Many others with cloaks, which excited the jokes 

Of the fair, of their friends, or their neighbours, 
Tho’ ill they became ’em, with caution we blame ’em 
For wanting some taste in their labours. 


Some men of condition and honest ambition 
(Had such been their fortune or fate) 

Stood fairly confessed, by their dresses express’d, 
How they long’d to be Rulers of State. 


Some fine Turkish habits with ermine of rabbits; 

Of red, green, or blue were here sported, 

With turbans of white, grac’d with jewels so bright, 
And plumes of gay feathers assorted. 


Many Scotchmen with green or red tartans were seen, 
To distinguish his several clan, 

With his kilt, fillibeg, and hese half up the leg, 
Show’d off the fine form of the man. 


But the dresses alone which conspicuously shone, 
Or to characters bore some resemblance, 
We'll not merely mention, but ’tis our intention 
To name those we have in remembrance. 


First, Jordan so Frank, who aspired to the rank 
Of Devon's great Earl, Courtenay, 





For they forc’d down the glasses to look at the lasses, 
As oft as the carriages stuod. 


(Most correctly express’d and most splendidly dress’d) 





He held in his hand, not a magical wand, 
But the pedigree through which he traces, 
And readily brings his descent from the Kings 
Of Cyprus and other great places. 


We are happy to hear, there’s no longer a fear 
That his claims will be set at defiance ; 

*Tis by Congress adinitted that Frank is well fitted 
For a member of a holy alliance. 


Arnold Harrison now, with the antiquate bow, 
Which his ancient court dress suited best, 

To a corner retiring, stood silent, admiring 
Frank’s coat and magnificent vest. 


In friendship united, Frank and Arnold, delighted, 
With looks of regard viewed each other ; 
Pylades, Orestes, by both well exprest is, 
In heart and hand each a sworn brother. 


James Aspinall next, was a little perplexed, 
His armour had weighty objections ; 

Yet so polished was he that ourselves we could see, 
Without making any reflections. 


He had come from the wars covered over with scars, 
As Sir Dugald Dalgetty of old ; 

With a lance of great length and Herculean strength, 
A knight as complete, brave and bold. 


Sir Dugald, of course, lacked nought but his horse, 
Once Menzies’ Sir Ulic, far-famed ; 

But Sir Dugald insists, since he entered the lists, 
That his horse great Gustavus be nam’d. 


What a glorious sight to see such a knight 
On such a grand charger firm seated ! 

When he next takes the field, let other knights yield, 

In despair, all disgraced, and defeated. 


Now looking around, Sir Dugald soon found 

That the girls were all smiling and smirking ; 
So he doff’d his cuirass and his helmet of brass, 
And danced in a cool leather jerkin. 


As Hudibras queer he now did appear, 

And still a knight-errant his trade is ; 

But particular offers still waiving, he proffers 
His protection to all the fair ladies. 


Mr. Headlam, disguis’d, many friends much surprised, 
And as Duke of Ripperdo appear’d ; 

With a fine Spanish gravity, mixed with suavity, 

He wore his mustachios and beard. 


Messrs. Lawrence, "tis true, now came in our view, 
As De Jodelet, and De Mascarille, 

In magnificent dress, which was nevertheless 
Mistook for a French deshabille. 


But we who can speak to these dressés antique, 
Which others have thought rather antic, 

Can freely declare, if they read Moliere, 

They will prove themselves foolish or frantic. 


It must be confessed they were not over dress’d ; 
And of this we are certain and sure, 

That in trimmings and laces, in manners and graces, 
They correct were, not caricature. 


We now must give place to a curious Case, 

Which the greatest attention excited ; 

How the Case was so blunder’d, the company wonder’d, 
To see a Ratcatcher invited ! 


At first, on our word, we had thought him a Lord 
Of noble descent and degree; 

But his ribbon of blue, when it came to near view 
Was stain’d with the Rats, we could see. 


As we think it but right to throw every light 
On this Case, it may fairly be stated, 

Tho’ he stood at A 1 the time is by gone, 
And now down at £ he is rated, 


Yet his timbers are found so good and so sound, 
That at Lloyd’s they have once more insyvr’d him 5 
Being pretty well pay’d they are not much afraid, 
As they think of dry rot they have cured him. 


When again he sets sail he’ll weather a gale, 
Of average losses steer clear ; 
With another good coating again set a floating, 





Bore a proud and pre-eminent sway. 


And properly rigg’d he'll appear. 
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When thus fitted out there is not a doub: 
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HMuliscellanies. 


PUNNING. 
= 
«+ The following most extravagant and ludicrous 
effusion of the celebrated authof of Gulliver’s Travels 
is inserted in the Kaleidoscope at the request of acorres- 
pondent, rather than from any admiration of the com- 
position itself: not that we have any violent aversion to 
‘a good pun; neither have we imbibed the notien, that 
«* the man. who will make a pun will pick a pocket ;” a 
togma, which, by-the-bye, was fulminated by thesulky 
cynic Johnson, rather for the sake of the alliteration of 
the sentence than the truth of the position. It would 
be affectation in us to say, that we object toa good pun 
in its proper place; but we do presume to think, that 
puns ought to be used more sparingly than in the fol- 
lowing grotesque specimen. Although a single quince 
may improve the flavour of the apple-tart, we would 
not fall into the mistake of the little boy, who wished 
to have the apple-tart made entirely of quinces.—Zdit 
Kal. 


A LETTER ON THE DEATH OF TOM ASH, 


A NOTORIOUS PUNSTER. 
Ce eel 
Written by Dr. Swift. 
ie 

Stx,—Tom Ash died last night. It is coneeived he 
was so much puffed up with my Lord Lieutenant's 
favour, that it struck him intoa fever. I here send you 
his dying speech, as it was exactly taken by a friend in 
short-hand. It issomewhat long, and a little incoherent; 
but he was many hours of delivering it, and with seve- 
val intervals. His friends were about the bed, and he 
spoke to them thus: 

“ My friends,—It is time for a man to look grave, 
when he has one foot there. Ioncehadonly a punnick 
fear of death, but of late I have pundered it mure seri- 
ously. Every fit of coughing hath put me in mind of 
my coffin; though dissolute men seldomest think of dis- 

ution. This is aterrible alteration: I, that supported 
myself with good wine, must now be supported by a 
small bier. A fortune-teller once leoked on my hand, 
and said, ‘ This man is to be a great traveler : he will 
seon be at the dict of Worms, and from thence go to 
Rot ts bone’=but now I understand hie double meaning. 
I desire to be ey buried, for I think a —. Su-: 
neral looks like Bury fair; and the rites of the dead 
too often prove wrong to the living: methinks the word 
itself best expresses the number, neither few nor ail. 
A dying man should not think of obseguies, but ob se 
quies. Little did I think you would so soon see poor 
Tom stown under atombstone. Butas the mole crumbles 
the mold about her, so a man of my small mold, before 
I am old, may moldey away. Sometimes ’ve rav’d that 
{ should revive ; but physicians tell us, that when once 
the great artery has drawn the heart awry, we shall 
find the core die all,in pw of the highest cordial. Bro- 
ther, you are fond of Daffy’s elixir; but, when death 
comes, the world will see, that, in spite of Daffy, 
pown * Dilly. Whatever doctors may design by their 
medicine, a man ina dropsic, drops he not, in spite 
ef Goddard’s drops, though none are reckoned such high 
drops. 1 find death smells the blood of an English 
man: a fee faintly fumbled out, will be a weak de- 
fence against his m. P T are no letters in 

death’s alphabet; he has not half a dct of either: he 
moves his scythe, but will not be moved by all our sighs. 
Every thing ought to put us in mind of death: physi- 
cians affirm, that our very food breeds it in us; so that 
in our dieting we may be said to die eating. There is 
something ominous, net only in the names of diseases, 
as Diarrhz, Diabetes, Dysentery, but even in the drugs 
designed to preserve our lives, as Diacodion, Diapente, 
Diascordium. I pereeive Dr. Howard (and I feel how 
hard } lay thumb on my pulse, then puls it back, as if he 
saw Lethum in my face. I see as bad in his; for sure 
there is no physick like a sick phyz. He thinks I shall 
decease before the day cease: but before I die, before 
the bell hath ¢ol/’d, and Jom + Tollman is ToLD that 











* A nick-name of Ash's, 


Wales) was at Naples, to examine and copy the Her- 
cularean MSS. he one day met at the shop of the cele- 
brated bookseller Terres (famous for his library and 
great collection of prints) a Neapolitan, with many 
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little Jom, though not old, hath paid nature’s toll, I do 
to give some advice to those that e me 
firet, let. gamestess consider, that death is hazard and 
Lemp di po the turn of a dies: let lawyers consider, 
tisa case ; poy) a ag agency Say Sr ba 
isto die jesting, when is so hard in digesting. 
As for my Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Ju s 
I am sure he beeWales my misfortune, and it would 
move him to stand by, when the (while all my 
friends grieve and make an edd ter) naile up my 
coffin. I will make a short affidavid, that if he makes 
my epitaph Z will take it for a great honour; it isa 
plentiful subject. His Exeellency may say, that the 
art of pan is dead with Tom. Tom has taken all 
ms away with him; omne tulit pun Tom. May his 
xcellency live tenant to the Queen in Ireland! 
We never # *s@ good a governor before. Sure 
he Mun fe merry home 
happy. Uhear my friends design to publish acolleetion 
of my puns : now I do confess, that I have let many a 
pun go that did never pungo; therefore, the world must 
read the bad as well as the good: Virgil has long fore- 
told it, punica mala leges. I have had several fore- 
bodings that I should soon die. I have of late been often 
at committee, where I sat o’er die in diem. I conversed 


are but 


and woe is me dull soul! not to consider the 
e living, 


dead men’s faces stamped over and over, by 
which will shortly be my condition. 

% Tell Sir Andrew Fountaine I ran clear tothe bot- 
tom, and wish he may be a late a river where I am 
going. He used to brook my compliments: may his 
sand be long a running, not guick sand like mine. Bid 
him avoid poring upon monuments and books, which 
is in reality but running among rocks and shelves to st 
his course. ey! his ad never troubled = 
mud or gravel,nor stopped by any grinding-stone. 
his friends be all true casted his enemies laid as fia: 
as flounders. 1 look upon him as the most jiuent of his 
race, therefore let him not despond. I foresee his black 
rod will advance to a pike, and destroy all our lis. 

* But I am going: my wind in lungs is turned to 
a winding sheet. The thoughts of a pall begin to 
apall me: life is but a vapour, car elle va pour la moindre 
cause.—-Farewell! I have lived ad amicorum fastidi- 
um, andnow behold how fast J di—um /” 

Here his breath failed him, and he expired. 

There are some false spellings here and there, which 
must be pardoned in a dying man. 





WHIMSICAL ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The following singular letter was lately sent to a re- 
spectable horse-doctor in this town :—T'rawsfynyold, 
near Barmouth, Feb. 22, 1821.--Dear Doitor=I have 
take this Pleasure of Inform you that my Legis rather 
better evry Day and almost quite well—and so I am 
very much obleige to you, and very Glad that I meet 
with you, and I shall not forget you in my life—and 1 
will geive youar Carictor to evry body that is inmy pow«r 
and I do say that I never see such good Doctor never 
—and If any thing in my power to do to you I will with 
illing and easly make it—I do Geive my best respect 
to my Dear Doctor and to Miss —— and all youar 
famely—this from the Walce woman that you have 
Cuareed—youar Wellissher 
GwEN ELLs. 





Amongst the numerous written applications for ap- 
pointments under the Population Act, the following 
were handed in: 

* Sir-—-I propos to tak the Censures of the Enhabytans 
of this City myself, ———-—_—————”” 

‘* Sir—I offer myselve to take the senses of the people 
under the Act of Parliament.———""— Limerick Chron. 


a 
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Anecdotes. 


When Mr. Hayter (then chaplain to the Prince of 





that has made a kingdom so | P49 


much with the usher of the black rod: I saw his medals’ 





with his work, and observed, that he would not have 
had that trouble if the Turks had not burned the 

at Alexandria. Hayter answered, “I believe with our 
Gibbon, that this burning is a mere fable.” The other 
replied, ‘I am of the same opinion with Mr. Gibbon ; 
and am much inclined to think that this library wag 
burned by Alexander the Great. 





THE SKELETON OF THE WRECK, 


a 


While Sir Michael Seymour was in the command 
of the Amethyst frigate, and was: cruising in the 
Bay of Biscay, the wreck of a merchant ship drove 
t. Her deck was just above water; her lower 
masts alone standing, Not a soul could be seen on 
board ; but there was a cubhouse on deck, which had 
the appearance of having been recently patched with 
old canvas sud tarpawling, as if to afford shelter 
to some forlorn remnant of the crew. It blew at 
this time a strong gale; but Sir'Michael, listening 
only to the dictates of humanity, ordered the ship 
to be put about, and sent off a boat with instruc. 
tions to board the wreck, and ascertain whether 
there was any being still surviving whum the help 
of his fellow-man might save from the grasp of 
death, The boat rowed towards the drifting mass; 
and while struggling with the difficulty of getting 
through a high-running sea close alongside, the 
crew shouting all the time as loud as they could, 
an object like in appearance to a bundle of clothcs 
was observed to roll out.of the cubhouse against 
the lee shrouds of the mast. With the end of a 
boat-hook they managed to get hold of it, and 
hauled it into the boat when it proved to be the 
trunk of a man, bent head and knees together, and 
so wasted away as scarce to be felt within the ample 
clothes which had ouce fitted it in a state of life and 
strength—The boat’s crew hastened back to the 
Amethyst with this iniserable remnant of mortality ; 
and so small was it in bulk, that a lad of fourteen 
years of age was able with his own hands to life 
it into the ship. When placed on deck, it showed 
for the first time, to the astonishment of all, signs 
of remaining life; it tried to move, aud next 
moment muttered in a hollow sepulchral tone, 
“ there is another man.” The instant these words 
were heard, Sir Michael ordered the boat to shove 
off again for the wreck. The sea having now be- 
come somewhat smoother, they succeeded this time 
in boarding the wreck; aud looking into the cub- 
house, they found two other buman bodies, wasted 
like the one they had waved, to the very bones, but 
without the least spark of life remaining. They 
were sitting in a shrunk up posture, a hand of one 
resting on a tin pot, in which there was about a 
gill of water; and a hand of the other reaching to 
the deck, as if to regain a bit of salt beef, of the 
the sige of a walnut, which had dropped from its 
nerveless grasp. Unfortunate men! they had starved 
on their scanty store, till they had not strength re- 
maining to lift the last morsel to theiv mouths! 
The boat’s crew having completed their last melan. 
choly survey, returned on board, where they found 
the attention of the ship’s company engrossed by 
their efforts to preserve the generous skeleton, who 
seemed tu have just life enough left to breathe the 
remembrance that there was still “another man," 
his companion in suffering, to be saved. Captain 
S. committed him to the special charge of the sure 
geon, who spared no means which humanity or skill 
could suggest, toachieve the noble object of creating 
anew, as it were, a fellow-ereature, whom famiue had 
stripped of almost every living energy. For three 
weeks he scarcely ever left his patient, giving him 
nourishment with his own hand every five or ten 
minutes; and-at the end of three weeks more, the 
‘skeleton of the wreck” was ceen walking on the 
deck of the Amethyst; and, to the surprise of all 
who recollected that he had been lifted into the 
ship by a cabin boy, presented the stately figure of 








- + The Bishop of Clogher, 


learned titles, who asked him how he was getting on 


@ man nearly six feet high! 
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Fashions for April. 


“PROMENADE.—A high dress of cambric muslin ; 
bottom of the skirt trimmed with a very deep flounce of 
work, above which is a fulness of thin jaconet muslin 
let in in.a broad wave, at the edge of which is a row of 
embroidery. . High eg tight to the shape, without 
collar, finish:d-at the throa: with a full trimming of 
work. Plain long sleeve, terminated with a triple fall 
of work. Pelisse worn over this dress is com of 
lavefider-coloured pephyseepe, lined with white sars- 
net; the bottom of the skirt trimmed with two folds of 
satin to correspond, each fold adorned with a silk cord 
at the edge.—T'he pelisse wraps a little to the right, fas- 
tened down with full bows of zephyreene, corded at the 
elges with satin. Plain tight body ; waist rather long, 
A finished in middle of the back with a full bow and 
ends of zephyreene. High collar, very much sloped in 
front. J.ong s'eeve is finished at the bittom with a ful- 
ness of satin, above which are satin folds. Half sleeve 
uncommonly novel and pretty. ; 4 

HEapD DareEss.—A bonnet of same material as pelisse, 
mixed with satin: of a moderate size; the zephyreene 
laid full on the crown, the top of which is adorned with 
shells; the brim is fluted, finished at the edge with satin 
bands, inte.mixed with small bows ; it is lined with pale 

ink zephyreene. A full plume of round ostrich fea- 

thers, lavender and white, is placed to one side ; a broad 
ribboa to correspond ties it under the chin. British lace 
veil in imitation of Brussels. Half boots lavender- 
coloured kid, and Limerick gloves. Y 

FuLt. Derss.—A round dress of English lace over a 
white satin slips bottom of the skirt trimmed wih a 
fil flounce of iace, headed by a broad rouleau of white 
satin, and surrounded by demi lozenges of lace, edged 
with rouleaus of satin. Plain tight body, cut square 
round the bust; a full plaiting of net goes round; 
three rews behind, only one in front; it is quilled, so a 
part stands up and shades the bosom, A broad white 
sain sash is tied behind in short bows and long ends. 
‘The sleeve is composed of white lace over white satin; the 
former is dispose. in demi-lozenges; there are two rows 
arranged in such a manner as to form a singularly pretty 
sleeve. The hind part is plaited, and brought round 
the crown of the head; and the front hair disposed 
in ringlets, ra:her low at the sides, and much parted, 
so as to display the forehead. Head dress, a pearl 
crescent, over tie forehead, but very far back, and a 
very full plume of ostrich feathers on left side. Neck- 
lace and ezr-rngs, pearls. White satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves. 








min armor | 
JAatural PHistory. 


SILK WORMS, 


Solution to the Question of the Reaver of Silk- 
worms, proposed in the Kaleidoscope, No. 39, 
p 312. 





_—— 





—<—= 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—The eggs, alias seeds, of the silk-worms, 
are (as the interrogator, in all probability, is aware 
of) smaller than the head of a pin. There are 
many ways of hatching them; and to prevent my 
solution being too diffuse, { will mention only three. 

The first is, to put them in some cotton rolled in 
a piece of rag; bution England I think this is not the 
best method; the air is not warm enough, The se- 
cond (which, if 1 am not mistaken, is the best) is to 
expose them to the sun, spread ona board. Zhe 
third (which very few persons will like to execute, 
notwithstanding thatia Portugal it is the most used) 
is by rolting them ia a rag, and keeping them fur 
for some days under the arm-pit, until after a few 
days (there is no certain time) they produce very 
saail worms, which must, on the same day, be put 
on a board, over sume mulberry tops (which is the 
valy leaf they eat) that must be changed (whilst 
they are so small) every three days. But having 
attained almost its full size (that is an inch 
long) they require new leaves every day. Being 
their full size (that is an mch and a half long, lit- 
tle more or less) the REARER is to give himself the 
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up on the board, in order that the worms, going 
naturally up, may begin to make the silk ball, 
which being made (I deem useless to mention 
what becomes of the worm, because the REARER 
and my readers will be undoubtedly acquainted with 
it) is kept about fifteen or twenty days, until the 
same worm, which has been all the time inside, 
makes a hole on the top of the ball, from whence it 
comes out in the shape of a butterfly. This 
lives only four or five days; after which time it dies, 
leaving a great quantity of eggs, which are kept 
for the next year. I suppose that the Rearer of 
silk-worms. is quite informed, not only of many ob- 
servations I have made in this solution, but likewise 
of those thatl think proper to omit ; I will therefore 
conclude it by assuring you that I will feel myself 
very happy, if they meet your approbation. 
18th March, 1821. L. COLLOMELLUS, 


>>> 


To the curious in natural history it will be interesting 
to learn, that four or five specimens of one of our rarest 
British fishes.have been cast on shore this last year, at 
different times, on the sand and rocks between Whit- 
burn and South Shields. The fish isnamed by authors, 
the Toothed Gilt Head. [Sparus Raji of Donovan. 
Sp. Niger of Turton.] It was first described by Mr. 
Ray, from a specimen cast on shore at the mouth of the 
Tees, in 16813 and for a century after is not known to 
have been again seen. Other specimens are, however, 
since then recorded. One singularity of the fish is learnt 
from these late specimens, which perhaps was not 
known before to any collector, viz. the exquisite quality 
of the food, both as to the flavour and firmness. It is a 
very flat fish, but compressed vertically, with a large 
eye. Our ingenious neighbour, Mr. Bewick, has made 
a correct drawing from one specimen, which probably 
will be published, if he should extend his works on 
natural history tothe department of fishes. This speci- 


‘men is in length 22} inches; breadth, 74; thickness, 2} 5 


weight, 44lbs,—-Newcastle Courant. 





Correspondence, 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


Mr. Epiror,—I should be glad, if any of your 





lcorrespondents would point ont the best mode of 


preserving eggs, in sucha way that small quantities 
may be taken from the bulk, without subjecting the 
remainder to injury. BETSEY, 








CHESS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sin,—I have had many opportunities of seeing 
the best players of chess in Paris—several very 
good ones in London, and [ have never secn one al- 
lowed, under any circumstances, te place his king 
in check ; the obligation to do so, constituting a 
stale mate. In my opinion, neither the queen nor 
any other piece, until actually removed by the ad- 
versary’s pieces, can lose their rights. On the con- 
trary, I have always seen, that a piece or pawn 
covering check, may, at the saine time, give check 
to the adversary’s king; and therefore it follows, 
that the king cannot lay himself open to a check by 
the movement of a piece or a pawn, seeing, that, if 
the piece or pawn had not intervened, the king 
would Lave been in check by the piece or pawn co- 
vering the previous check. Suppose, that, in the 
course of the game, the black queen give the white 
king check, and the white cover witha knight which 
shall, at the same time, place the black king in 
check, must the player, iu this last instance, an- 
nounce check or not? if he must, then one of two 
things will happen; either the queen will take the 
knight, and possibly at the sacrifice of a superior 





for an inferior piece, or the king must move ; but 


trouble of putting a sprig of any tree, standing | if J.B. P.’s objection avail (Kal. No, 32.) the king! 
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may move to any other square which the knight, at 
present in abeyance, may bear upon ; im which case, 
it inust be absurd in him to have announced check. 

But there is, so far as concerns J. B. P.’s objee- 
tion, a correct, and, if possible to J. B. P. a more 
conclusive mode of reasoning to be built on the one 
he has adopted, and which is, “ If the white queen 
lose her power of giving check,” or of moving so as 
to uncover check, because she is herself covering 
a check from the black bishop,” then, the black 
queen’s bishop’s power loses its power of taking the 
knight, or of moving so as tu uncover check, because 
it is itself covering check from the white queen: so 
that upon J.B. P.’s own showing, he could not pro- 
long the game by playing the black queen’s bishop’s 
power. For, if the attack of the black bishop para- 
lizes the white queen, the previous attack of the 
white queen, when moved to 6—3, must have pa- 
ralized the black queen’s bishop’s power; playing 
the black bishop to 5—4 could in no way reinstate 
the power in the right it lost of moving, by the 
queen’s attack at 6—3. 

I shall be happy if my remarks offer any satisfac- 
tion to J. B. P. or any of your other amateurs of 
chess. 

Warrington, 21st March, 1821. 
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Si monumenta requiras, cireumspice.” 
Epitaph, 





S1r,—The country has generally been considered the 
most eligible situation fora person of contemplative 
habits. Philosophers and poets have expatiated on its 
advantages; and almost led the world to believe that 
a man can be neither virtuous nor wise but when im- 
mersed in its delightful solitude. 

But surely the society and conversation of our fel- 
low mortals need not eradicate those sentiments which 
do honour to our nature. The review of his army 
drew tears from the tyrant Xerxes: and does the 
sight of numbers render the citizen callous? or, does 
he feel less acutely or less tenderly than the peasant ? 
No! Virtue is the growth of a social as well as a se- 
cluded life; and must not be confined within the pale 
of retirement. 

Nor is it less in one’s power to be serious than to be 
innocent in a town, which, to the thinking mind, will 
present alternate subjects for regret and joy, for gaiety 
and pensiveness. 

Nay ; it may be contended that a town life affords 
more forcible lessons on the instability of human affairs 
than one spent in the country. * Nil enim quiescit.” 
To-day differs from yesterday; and to-morrow may 
be still more different. Next week Imay walk through 
the streets I have just traversed and meet no one of the 
crowd I have seen this morning; nay, ere then, such 
is the rage for improvements, the very appearance of 
the street may be so altered, that a stranger could with 
difficulty recognise it. 

Whereas there seems to exist this distinction between 
the changes of the country and those of the town, 
that in the former, the same objects very frequently 
recur; but, inthe latter, seldom or never. In winter 
I see the trees of my favourite field stripped of their 
foliage ; the flowers are dead ; the feathered songsters 
mute. In spring I revisit it; the trees have regained 
their leaves, and afford me their wonted shade; I find 





the primrose and the violet under their accustomed 
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hedge ; the blackbird or the throstle repeats the notes 
to which I have so often listened; and nature wears 
her usual look. If I continue to visit it at either of 
these seasons, the face of things is again restored ; and 
beauty and desolation reign by turns. 

It is not sointown. There, a moralist (like Jacques) 
might find matter for a thousand similies from the 
shifting scene before him. To such an one, the too 
common notice ‘* This house to be let,” would speak 
as strongly as an escutcheon ; the transient duration of 
all sublunary things be as much indicated by the flutter 
of the auctioneer’s flag, as by the nodding plumes of 
the hearse ; and, even in our busiest and most lively 
thoroughfares, he might point to every thing around 
him, and exclaim, “ Si monumenta requiras, circum- 
spice.” 

I purpose to resume this topic ina future paper ; and» 


in the interim, remain 
Your obedient servant, 


PYRUS, 
P. S.—In my last No. page 1, for “ fraternity” read 
* tribe.” 








TO THE EDITOR. 

S1zx,—I am a disconsolate bachelor, much ia want of 
ahelpmate: and you will confer an obligation on me 
by inserting this letter. Yesterday at noon, as the 
clock was striking twelve, I was passing St. James’s 
church, when my attention was riveted upon a young 
lady passing on the other side of the street: Iam sure, 
frem the manner in which she blushed, that my no- 
tice of her must have exceeded the limits of good 
breeding, but for this I was severely punished ; for, in 
crossing the street, I ran against a watchman with a 
wheelbarrow full of mud. My shins were broken 
against the wheelbarrow; and part of the mud was 
upset upon me. 1 did not care a fig for this; but the 
wicked creature laughed at my misfortune, as if she was 
highly delighted. It was my intention to watch her to 
her dwelling, but this unfortunate encounter with the 
eonfounded wheelbarrow prevented me; and, as Iam in 
expectation of leaving this neighbonrhood in a short 
time, I dare not trust to chance for an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with her. 

It is scarcely possible for any other fair one to think 
herself the object of my inquiry; but it may prevent 
mistakes if I give some description of her person. She 
is tall, and a handsome figure; she was dressed in a 
blue pelisse, trimmed with a plain, broad, velvet bor- 
der; she wore a Leghorn bonnet, with a long poke, 
under which was a countenance, though not regularly 
handsome, yet it beamed with an expression and a 
witchery more captivating than beauty. It is unne- 
eessary to give any description of myself; the adven- 
ture of the wheelbarrow and the unfortunate sufferer 
must be fresh in the lady’s recollection. If her affec- 
tions are not already engaged, it would be the object 
and pride of my life to make her happy, and to share 
my fortune with her, which, though not very large, 
is sufficient to support her in that elegant sphere of 
life in which she appears to move. 

I hope and trust this letter will be interpreted in the 
manner in which I am anxious it should be. As a se- 
rious proposition to the lady ia question, there are many 
explanations which a person so applied to would re- 
quire, and which I shall readily give to any person 
duly authorised to receive them ; but it would prevent 
a great deal of trouble if the lady would favour me 
with ber address, or give me, otherwise, an oppor- 
sunity of personally explaining myself to her. A line 

left at your office would be promptly attended to. 


A word at parting with you, Mr. Editor. I have 
been told that you have known pretty well the misery 
which is inseparable from a bachelor’s life: there Is 
None to weep when we weep, nor to rejoice when we 
rejoice; and here I sit, with a poultice on my shin and 
a wounded heart: but a ray of hope gleams o’er my 
imagination when I think that the publishing of this 
letter may bring relief, ‘ for heaven tempers the wind 
even to the shorn lamb ;” and why should it not do so 
to HENRY? 

March 30, 1821. 

P. S.—I have heard it said that nothing delights you 
so much as the sight of merry faces; I like heartily to 
see them myself. If you insert this letter, and the 
lady should consent to take me for better and for worse, 
you shall come to the weddiag; and you shall have 
bride’s cake enough to serve you for bread for the 
whole week. 








POMPOUS LANGUAGE. 


—<— 


A person, who kept a ferry on the river Potamac, was 
fond of pempene language; and in common discourse 
used it to such a degree, that few people understood the 
meaning. A gentleman inquiring after his father’s 
health, he answered as follows: 

‘¢ Sir, the intense frigidity of the circumambient at- 
mosphere has so congealed the pellucid aqueous fluid 
of the enormous river Potamac, that, with the most 
eminent and superlative reluctance, I was constrained to 
procrastinate my premeditated egress into the palatine 
province of Maryland, for the medical, chemical, and 
galonical coadjustancy and co-operation of a distin- 

ished sensitive son of Esculapius, until the peccant, 
eleterious matter of the arthritis had pervaded the cra- 
nium, into which it had ascended and penetrated from 
the inferior pedestrical major ~~ of my parental rela- 
tive in consanguinity, whereby his morbosity was mag- 
nified so exorbitantly as to exhibit an absolute extin- 
guishment of vivification.” 








Co Correspondents. 


PLaGIARISTS.—We entirely approve of the suggestion 
of HoneEstTws, that whenever we detect a hoax si- 
milar to those lately exposed in the Mercury and 
Kaleidoscope, it would be a good plan to post up the 
manuscript conspicuously in our office window, or in 
some such public place, which might lead to a de- 
tection, if not of the principal delinquent, at least of 
some of his auxiliaries. 








PLAGIARISMS.—We have now before us a letter al- 
luded to last week, and to which we pledged ourselves 
to reply, to the satisfaction of any reasonable person ; 
or to acknowledge that we ourselves merited the re- 
proaches we have recently and so unceremoniously 
cast upon certain detected plagiarists. Our correspon. 
dent who makes his approaches under the specious 
garb of Farr Pray, is, inall probability, some dis- 
appointed poet, with whom it has been our misfortune 
to differ, as to the pretensions of his muse. Be this 
as it may, he appears to chuckle at the thought that 
he ‘has us on the hip,” if we may judge by the 
profusion of italics and other significant hints inter- 
spersed throughout his letter. The sum of his charge 
is briefly this: that, whilst we have been taxing others 
with plagiarisms, we have ourselves been guilty of 
foisting upon the publica narrative of the Siege of La- 
thom House, as having been originally published in 
the Kaleidoscope, although it had ow previ- 
ously in the European Magazine. ow, it isa 
matter of little comparative consequence, whether the 
interesting narrative in question had been previously 
published or not; but it is of the utmost consequence 
that good faith should be preserved, both in our pri- 
vate and public transactions; and if, as Farr PLay 
probably believes, we had copied from the Eurcpean 
Magazine, and at the same time professed to follow 
an original manuscript, we should have been guilty of 
LYING (for that detestable propensity ought always 
to be called by its proper name.) The fact, however, 
is, that we were not aware that this document had 





ever appeared in print; and we feel convinced, that 


the unknown friend from whom we received our MSo 
copy through the post, was equally unapprized of the 
fact; but believed, as he states in his letter, that his 

_ copy, transcribed from theoriginal, wasthefirstthat had 
ever been consigned to the editor of any public journal. 
We received our copy post paid, under cover and a 
seal, which we shall not describe, as our corre: ondent, 
in one of his notes marked ‘ private,” says, ** If at any 
period of the communications, a curiosity should be 
excited to know who the collector of these fragments 
may be, I beg you will not lend yourself to its grati- 
fication.” If Farr Puay will turn to our 19th num. 
ber he will find the note with which our corespondent 
prefaced the narrative, which he states ‘*has never been 
printed.” In this it appears he was mistaken; rote 
withstanding which we have not a doubt that our copy 
was actually transcribed from the MS. in the Ashmo- 
lean library. For some reason which we could not 
divine, we were requested to suspend the appearance 
of the notes for some time, until we should hear again 
from our correspondent, who has not yet favoured us 
with further instructions. We trust we have said 
enough upon the subject to clear ourselves from the 
slightest imputation of a wish to mislead the public; but 
before we take leave of our correspondent, we beg to 
define the word PLactarisT, in order to prove that, 
even on his own showing, he has made out nocase. A 
PLAGIARIST, in the general acceptation of the word, 
is one who steals or appropriates the ideas or language 
of another which he passes off as his own. Now, cur 
correspondent, although he appears to have been in 
error in supposing his was the first copy from the 
original MS., did not attempt to palm himself as its 
AUTHOR; on the contrary, he styles himself the 
mere ‘* collector of these fragments.” We shall only 
add, by way of apology for this protracted explana- 
tion, that it is of consequence to us to repel any 
insinuation which may tend to diminish the confidence 
with which we have been uniformly honoured by our 
friends. If this note should ‘attract the notice of X. 
L. D. we may perhaps hope to hear further from him 
on the subject. 





Erirapus.—We thank K—y for the pains he has taken 
to copy out an epitaph, although it has very little pre- 
tension to novelty ; and we take this occasion to ob- 
serve, that we have a large stock of contributions in 
this department, of which we shall probably avail our- 
selves on some future occasion. 


Our very industrious friend has omitted to name the 
author of the Essay on ‘Taste he has taken the pains 
to transcribe for our use. 





The paper on the Facial Angle, together with the illuse 
trative engraving, shall be given in our next. 

The length only of the Cantos to which we before alluded, 
interferes with their insertion. We had some thoughts 
of making a selection from them, when the lines on 
the Fancy Ball interrupted our design. 

The lines by the late Mrs. Robinson, with the prelimi. 
nary note of H. St. Jm, shall appear in the Mercury 
as early as convenient, if our correspondent approves 
of the transfer: if not, they shall await his orders at 
the office. They are not at all adapted to the tone of 
the Kaleidoscope. 








We think we have already acknowledged several com- 
munications from IGNATO. 

The unexpected appearance of Lord Byron’s Letter, of 
which we were not aware until a few days since, has 
obliged us to defer some communications intended for 
this day’s publication. They shall, however, be sub- 
jected to as little delay as possible. Amongst the friends 
with whom We have made free, on this occasion, are 
Amicus—-T—].—M.—H.—Aw ANTIQUARY—A 
MaNCHESTER SUBSCRIBER—TOMMY TURTON— 
T. R.—An ASTRONOMER—E. F.—M. B. of Man- 
cheter—Z.—and W. S. H.—and several others previ- 
ously acknewledged. 
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